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The one great rule 
of composition is to 
speak the truth. 
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H. M. Baggarly Has Prizes nd a Portral Near Him 


Last of a Series 

The arrow straight high- 
way runs right up the middle 
of the Panhandle, severing 
the plains, connecting the 
plains cities. A hot dryness, 
stirred by the constant plains 
wind, clings to the caprock. 

This is the land of the “golden 
spread,” so dubbed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce minded Amaril- 
lo News-Globe. At the southern 
edge of this oceanic vastness, 
nestling in the country north of 
Lubbock where the Panhandle 
blends into the South Plains, 
where the cotton begins to run 
out and the prairie gently waves 
miles of grain sorghums, is an- 
other of the small agrarian com- 
munities of the western plateau. 
The highway marker says: 


TULIA 

POP 4284 
Down this road, past the end- 
less loneliness of the traveled 
miles, past the railroad, which 
not only brings life to the com- 
munity but once was the sole 
reason for its existence, past the 
throbbing irrigation pumps, past 
the tall granaries and the Hays 
Implement Company is the un- 
expected scene, the familar link 
that makes the starkness real 


again: the County Courthouse 
sitting stodgily in the town 
square, ordering life along tra- 


ditional lines. 

Tulia is the county seat of 
Swisher. It is also the home of 
the Tulia Herald, in its circu- 
lation spread perhaps the most 
effective molder of public opinion 
anywhere in Texas. 

From his desk in the modern 
building two blocks from the 
courthouse a middle-aged bache- 
lor named H. M. Baggarly didac- 
tically, sometimes even paternal- 
ly fashions his Tulia Herald along 
lines calculated to instruct Tulia’s 
farmers and _ farm-merchants 
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Intelligence of value to in- 
terpreters and historians of the 
recent state convention in San 
Antonio: 

Gov. Price Daniel and Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson had a meeting 
before the convention to dis- 
cuss the issues and see what 
they could agree on. 

The Observer is very firmly 
advised, by a source which it 
regards as unimpeachable, that 
a written statement figured in 
this meeting in which it was 
firmly stated that the senator- 
ial district caucus nominees for 
the state Democratic executive 
committee “shall be honored.” 
The Observer's qualified 
source says that Daniel agreed 
to the terms of this document. 
Daniel told a press conference 
the morning after the conven- 
tion he had talked over honor- 
ing the caucus nominees with 
Johnson, and then the Gov- 
ernor added the phrase: “Only 
the general principle.” 

Two caucus nominees were 
disapproved by the convention 
with the Governor's accord. 





Mr. Baggarly 


Effectiveness First 


about the happenings in far off 
Austin. 

His lectern embraces’ two 
columns of the front page under 
the heading “The Country Editor,” 
and the political scriptures he 
interprets have almost immu- 
nized the countryside against any 
and all apocrypha. 

Rightist prose from the out- 
side world does not faze the 
Herald’s readership; Jake Pickle 
dees not penetrate the realm. The 
daily pro-Daniel sparkings of the 
Amarillo News-Globe’s Louise 
Evans are doused by the once a 
week flood of Editor Baggarly’s 
forensic; the Dallas News is but 
a faint clamor from the far south- 
east. In Tulia, Baggarlian prose 
has proved an almost total in- 
sulator against eastern labor 
bosses, and radicals who might be 
lurking over the horizon. 

In an area where Ralph Yar- 
borough did well to earn small 
Majorities, Tulia gave him 76 per 
cent of its vote in the Blakley 
campaign. The county as a whole 
was almost as firmly in the Yar- 
borough column, the total vote 
being 1764 to 605. 


To ‘Be Effective’ 


Baggarly is a “loyalist” Demo- 
crat with blood in his eye. The 
quotation marks are Baggarly’s, 
for he instantly disassociates him- 
self from the word “liberal.” 
“The Republican big-city press,”’ 
he says,“has succeeded in its long 


campaign to prejudice people 
against certain words, certain 
initial combinations. In this 


country DOT is almost a dirty 
word. Apparently it cuts both 
ways, for only the other day a 
fellow came in here complaining 
about people who have put a 
stigma to the word conservative. 
I think he meant me.” He smiled 
briefly at this, then went on in 
the earnest manner of the high 
school teacher he once’ was. 
“These words, the associations 
they have, you can’t be effective 
with them around your neck like 
an albatross.” 

Nothing if not effective, Bag- 
garly. therefore leaves “liberal” 
to others and talks to his readers 
as “red blooded Democrats who 
resent convention steals, brain- 
washing tactics, deceit and slan- 
der.” Liberalism, he says, “means 
change. Progress, I’m for that. 














I’m a liberal in the sense Jeffer- 


son was, but not in the New 
Republic sense.” 

“I take politics seriously,” he 
says. “When Yarborough was 
running, I felt like I was run- 
ning.” He was, in fact, Yar- 
borough's publicity chairman in 
the area. His columns during the 
campaign reflected his enthusi- 
asm. When Louise Evans wrote 
about the “radical” support be- 





Larry Goodwyn 


hind Yarborough, Baggarly re- 
plied that Miss Evans was “Miss 
Political Irresponsibility.” A para- 
graph from this column illus- 
trates his calm approach of per 
suasive indignation: 

“Perhaps nowhere in America 
could an area be found more 
American, more conservative (in 
the true sense of the word), more 
dedicated to private enterprise 
and individual initiative (in the 
true sense of the words), more 
anti-Communist, more  “anti- 
radical” than the area served by 
the Amarillo papers. This area 
is made up primarily of farmers, 
small town folks just a step away 
from the farm, and masses of city 
folk perhaps only two steps away 
from the farm. These people are 
found in churches on Sunday, at 
PTA and at the various civic 
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AUSTIN 
Lewis Nordyke, the Texas 
free lance writer, has put to- 
gether the case against Texas 
laws which seem to sanction 
murder or at least to remove 
some of its customary legal 


inconveniences. 
Writing in Coronet for October, 


Nordyke says the _ frontier-time 
laws when the idea was do-it- 
yourself law enforcement virtu- 
ally give Texans the right to kill 
and are at least balanced in favor 
of the killer. 

In Texas, he says, more men 
have been lionized than convicted 
for shooting down men who paid 
court to their wives, “regardless 
of whether the wives may have 
initiated the situation, or cooper- 
ated a little.” Nordyke tells of a 
man who hadn’t taken his wife 
out for nine years and then shot a 
TV repairman who did. In another 
case a man met his wife and a 
neighbor coming out of his home, 
shot the neighbor between the 
eyes, confessed to the police, and 


was exonerated, congratulated, 
and taken to lunch by the grand 
jury. 


In 1912, legislators passed, Nor- 
dyke writes, “a man’s law, which 
leaves it up to the husband to size 
up the situation and _ decide 
whether circumstances point to- 
ward seduction, or even planned 
wrongdoing. In effect, the law 
says: ‘It will be sufficient if the 
husband sees them (his wife and 
another man) in such a position 
to indicate with reasonable cer- 
tainty to a rational mind that the 
wife has been or was about to be 
unfaithful’.” 

As for the wife, the law doesn’t 
give the husband the right to kill 





her, but neither does it give her 
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the right to kill him 
find him with anothe: 
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Taxes Provide 


Half State Cash 


Average Texan Pays 
Lower State Taxes 
Than in 39 States 


AUSTIN 

Texas taxpayers pay $73.26 per 
year in state taxes. Study 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 

port, “State Tax Collections in 
1958," shows that only eight other 
states levy lower per capita state 
taxes than Texas—Alabama, Ken- 
Misscuri, Nebraska, New 
Ham a New Jersey, South 
Dakota, and Virginia. 


person a 


f the 
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Of the 669 million paid to the 
state by Texans in 1958, $313 mil- 
“sales and 
receipts taxes.” This was 
about 47 percent of the state's tax 
collections in 1958. 


sroOss 
gross 


The federal report therefore in- 
dicates Texans pay lower state 
taxes per person than most citi- 
zens of the United States but that 
almost half the taxes they pay are 
taxes on consumer goods. 


This state’s nine million citizens 
pay more total sales and gross re- 
ceipts taxes than are paid in 40 of 
48 states. Texas also ranks 
sixth highest among the 48 states 
in total money raised through li- 
cense taxes. 


the 


Texas population as reported in 
this document was 9,138,000 Aug- 
ust 31, 1958, fifth among the states. 


Sales and gross receipts tax col- 
lections exceeded those in Texas 
in only seven of the states, Cali- 


fornia, Florida, Illinois, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania. 
License tax collections were 


higher only in California, Michi- 
gan, New York, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania. The report did not in- 
clude per capita computations in 
these areas. 


The rest of the state's income 
came from severance taxes, $182 
million; licenses, $126 million; 
property, $34 million; death and 
gift, $11 million; poll, $2 million; 
document and stock transfer, 3 
million 

The sales and gross receipts 
taxes paid by Texans in 1958 in- 
cluded $167 million, motor fuels; 
130 million, alcoholic beverages; 
$47 million, tobacco products; $28 
million, insurance; $14 million 
public utilities: .4 million, amuse- 
ments; $26 million, “other—mainly 
from taxes on motor vehicles.” 

The state’s license tax collec- 
tions, totaling $126 million, in- 
cluded $69 million, motor vehicles; 
$6 million, motor vehicle opera- 
tors; $39 million, “corporations in 
general”; $1 million, alcoholic bev- 
erages; $2 million, chain stores; $5 
million, occupations and business- 
es; $3 million, hunting and fish- 
ing. 

Every state makes some use of 
sales and gross receipts taxes and 
license taxes; almost every state 
uses property, death, and gift 
taxes. However, Texas is one of 
nine states using the poll tax, one 
of 27 using the severance tax, and 
one of 14 using document and 
stock transfer taxes. 

Thirty-one of the states use an 
individual income tax, and 33 use 
the corporation net income tax; 
Texas uses neither. 








Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—]JEFFERSON 





i Of Men 


Among our blessings we must 
count the strictly advisory authority 
of Governor Daniel's statewide 
Hale-Aikin education committee. 
Tennessee Gas lobbyist Stone Wells 
and Midcontinent Oil & Gas execu- 
tive Charley Simons exposed them- 
selves at the final meetings as more 
devoted to their employers than to 
the public schools—in other words, 
as enemies of the welfare of our chil- 
dren. The absurd Daniel fetish 
against federal aid, the petroleum 
twins carried to the extreme of ad- 
vocating the discontinuation of the 
hot lunch program for needy chil- 
dren. They can’t be bothered about 
the poorer counties, Simons said; 
what he has on his mind is the dan- 
ger of federal bankruptcy! A_ big 
maa, a big man. A hot lunch for 
every school child: he can’t be both- 
ered. The two also fought higher 
teachers’ pay: costs too much 
money, let ‘em go into the oil busi- 
ness, somebody'll turn up to replace 
‘em. And they advocated further 
raids on the permanent school fund 
as another way of avoiding new 
taxes on their absentee employers; 
the permanent school fund which 
belongs, not to this generation, not 


even to this generation’s oil com- 
panies, but to the endless coursing 
flow of young people, rising from the 
houses and homes of the farms and 
villages and cities, the human race 
coming on and on forever. These, 
the young of the race, Governor 
Daniel’s oilmen would neglect, let 
get on as best they might, and a pox 
on the do-gooders! a pox on the 
teachers! a pox on the hot lunches. 
a pox on the textbooks! a pox on 
the new schools!—let them get on 
as best they might, while we protect 
our dividends. Well, it is a damned 
outrage, Mr. Simons, Mr. Wells, no- 
body is going to tax you out of busi- 
ness, we have an abundant econ- 
omy, we can find the money various 
reasonably selected places; the oil 
was there long before you found it, 
you are taking it, we who live here 
are not taking it, the children are 
here, we the people are not going to 
betray our own children; tell your 
companies Texans love their chil- 
dren, too, and tell them we do not 
appreciate their runners strutting 
and stomping and sneering and 
sniggering while we wait for their 
plan for the improvement of our 
children’s schools. 


Who / Kidding Who? 


Lyndon Johnson for President? 
Who's kidding who? We hope he 
becomes more liberal as the 1959 
Congress will be more liberal, but 
he has a past; when a man gets 
ready to run for President, every- 
body remembers everything he ever 
did, and Lyndon Johnson has done 
plenty to plenty. The Democrats 
furthermore are historically a party 
of liberalism, not compromise, while 
Johnson has chosen to be a Henry 
Clay instead of a Harry Truman. 
That he’s skillful all allow; that 
he’s treacherous in Texas waters we 
also know. No one maintains he is 
not a man of his word—he is; it’s 
just that he doesn’t give it when it 
matters 

Why should the Texas liberal 
movement—now a growing, potent, 
hardy movement with a destiny— 
permit itself to be manacled to the 
very man who, in 1956 and 1958, 
launched the torpedoes into its mid- 
ships? It doesn’t make sense. He 
has not been acting like a man who 
has friends he cares about among 
the liberal Democrats in his home 
state. He helped’ Shivers keep the 
Shivercrat SDEC in May, 1956, and 
then he helped Shivers and Daniel 
win the convention in Fort Worth 
in 1956—that year Texas went for 
Eisenhower again. He was standing 
against the irresistible tide of rising 
urban liberalism he tried to 
keep Frankie Randolph off the na- 
tional committee and sided with a 
society lady whose husband didn’t 


when 


much like Adlai Stevenson but was 
wild about Lyndon. Then this year 
he sided with Daniel again on the 
test vote; sided also with Shivers 
and the FIA, against Yarborough 
and the really devoted Democrats. 
He tears Democrats organized 
county by county, city by city, be- 
cause he cannot control them; they 
could make him responsible to 
them. “Lyndon Johnson for Presi- 
dent” means “Conservatism for 
Texas.” If he were the favorite son 
he would be in control of the Texas 
delegation to the national conven- 
tion—that’s what it would really 
mean, nothing else—he would be 
handed the handle of Texas Demo- 
crats to fry his own fish on the 
burners of the national convention. 


This, at a time when the Demo- 
crats must return to their true lib- 
eral meaning or leave the nation 
floundering? At a time when we ap- 
proach our greatest internal crisis 
in a hundred years and the greatest 
world crisis in the recorded history 
of man? No! 


% We thoroughly agree with 

Thad Hutcheson and the Re- 
publicans that they are entitled toa 
fair shake of the dice for the choice 
spot on the November ballot. Secre- 
tary of State Steakley ought to rec- 
ognize the tradition of placing the 
Democrats in the first column as an 
unjust carry-over from a one-party 
state government. 
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Paper-Thin Defenses 


(Second of Two Parts) 


A couple of nights later there were 
three of us on the corner, talking 
quietly after the drugstore had closed. 
Some people who are not acquainted 
with this part of East Texas might 
have been surprised. Two of us were 
liberals; the other was a segregation- 
ist, not a shouting one but one who 
predicted that integration would never 
happen. All of us had been to college; 
the segregationist attends the Univer- 
sity of Texas now. 


“What burns me up is the niggers 
yell their heads off about civil rights, 
but they don’t ever do anything for 
their civil rights,” the segregationist 
said. 


“What do you mean?” I asked. 


“I mean if a war comes you don’t 
see them fighting it. That’s part of 
your civil rights, too, in the army,” he 
said. 


“They’ve sure been well represented 
in the armed forces so far. They made 
up a larger proportion of the strength 
in Korea than they do in the nation as 
a whole,” Dick broke in. 


“You don’t see them in the front 
lines,” the segregationist said. 


“They sure were in Korea,” Dick 
replied. 


We had him outnumbered, so ac- 
tually all we had to do was wear him 
down, like the conservatives usually 
do the liberals in this state. 


Dick suggested that, if the other 
granted that the Negro is human and 
a citizen of the United States, he must 
also grant him equal rights and oppor- 
tunity with the other citizens. The 
statement produced a few moments of 
silence, then the first friend rebutted 


“All right, then, Dick, if you’re for 
it so much, why don’t you integrate?” 
he shot back, with emotion on his face. 


“Whatta you mean, why don’t I 
integrate?” Dick said. 


“Just what I said, why don’t you 
integrate ?” 


“T can’t answer your question until 
I know what the hell you mean.” 


In the hubbub we forgot to point 
out that he had already integrated to a 
oint in that he was attending the 
Jniversity of Texas. He tightened his 
grip on the nearest parking meter and 
seemed to be trying to explain his 
question. 


“I mean, I don’t see you out run- 
ning around with no nigger gal,” he 
said. 

“Aw, hell.” 


THESE are the views and 
the paper-thin defenses which the seg- 
regationists present, and outwardly 
they appear to be a majority in this 
part of the country. Actually, it is 
difficult to tell how many integration- 
ists or advocates of constitutional gov- 
ernment there are. Unfortunately most 
of the non-segregationists are silent. 
Many of the people who now classify 
themselves as segregationists would 
just as easily have been for integra- 
tion if they had had an example-set- 
ting Governor to lead the way in im- 
plementing the Supreme Court ruling. 
People who influence public opinion 
either have acted negatively, in the 
Faubus fashion, or have shut their 
mouths when they should have spoken 
their minds. 

It seems almost undeniable, at least 
here, that a large majority of the peo- 
ple do not want extremists running 
their government. Faubus won by a 
landslide in his third-term bid, but it 
does not necessarily follow that the 
people want massive resistance to the 
federal courts, Some important clues 
turn up in elections for lesser offices. 

In Arkansas’s supreme court races, 
one attracted more attention than all 
the others this summer. Jim Johnson 
of Crossett, a leading and outspoken 
segregationist who organized the first 
citizens councils in the state and who 
ran against Faubus two years ago, beat 
the incumbent justice in an election so 
close that the outcome was unknown 
until late the following week. 

In a Texarkana, Texas, school 
board election this spring, an out- 
spoken local white Citizens Council 
leader ran against an incumbent and 
was defeated. Not only was the Coun- 
cileer whipped, he was put down by a 
four-to-one margin. The voters knew 
the segregationist’s platform, too, for 
he publicized his views by word of 
mouth and by newspaper ads. He was 
against any integration, UNESCO, or 
one-worldism, all of which he con- 
sidered of Communist hue. 

There is hope. But the men of good 
will must rise to assert their good will. 
If we had a leader in statewide office, 
in Arkansas or in Texas, who was 
brave enough to stand up for human 
rights in straightforward language; 
we would see a lot of misguided but 
honest men speak out against Faubus, 
and we would see a lot of men shift 
sides. Jim PRESLEY 
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Musketeers 


AUSTIN 
The three musketeers of county 
weekly journalism in Texas, Frnest 


Joiner of the Ralls Banner, H. M. 
Baggarly of the Tulia Herald, and 
Archer Fullingim of the Kountze 
News, have taken up their lances and 
charged on the Sept. 9 state Demo- 
cratic convention. 


Joiner wrote: 
rT 

Daniel went back on his convention 
promise to honor senatorial district 
caucus nominations and kicked two 
such nominees off the state executive 
committee. He stamped his tiny little 
feet and he pounded with his tiny 
little hands. Shove a balcony under 
him and he was another Mussolini; a 
mop under his nose, and another Hit- 
_. 

The governor is a political klepto- 
maniac. He has an overwhelming 
compulsion to steal, even if what he 
wanted to steal has already been sur- 
rendered to him voluntarily.... 

It took Lyndon Johnson, Sam Ray- 
burn, Allan Shivers, and a dozen other 
master-politicians working full time to 
keep this pusillanimous pipsqueak in 
the driver's seat. They all must be 
very proud of the governor of Texas 
today. The gutless wonder of Texas 
“rg 0 ... He is a big man, once safe. 
He has to prove it. All small men do. 
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Baggarly wrote: 
7 

All the major dailies, including the 
Republican Dallas News and those at 
Houston, San Antonio and_ other 
downstate cities, condemned Daniel 
for his stupidity and dishonesty. . 

The daily press once again pulled 
out all the stops in an effort to make 
it appear that in San Antonio it was 
Johnson-Rayburn-Daniel vs. Yarbor- 
ough. This was the same press that 
told us last spring that Daniel, John- 
son and Rayburn were lined up behind 
Bill Blakley. Even though Johnson 
and Rayburn did seem to follow the 
dictates of expediency in their effort 
to achieve unity ‘at any price,’ they 
did go on record as opposing the 
treachery of the governor. 
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Fullingim wrote: 
bé 

Once a man like Daniel turncoats on 
the political party that made him you 
can never trust him again. Reason for 
this is that that turncoat stripe is an 
inch wide right down the middle of 
his back.... 

Before the betrayal by Daniel at 
San Antonio, Johnson and Rayburn 
had thrown in with him to keep Dan- 
iel in control, so all three would be in 
control in 1960. But it is not going to 
work out that way, Lyndon. You lost 
your chance at San Antonio. Every 
loyal Democrat in Texas is going to 
have only one thing on his mind until 
next May and that is kick you out 
with Price for the treachery at San 
Antonio. 

E-ven though Lyndon may have got 
down on his knees and begged Daniel 
not to betray the Democrats of Texas 
in the final minutes, Johnson is also a 
betrayer. And from this day forward, 
for the first time I’m going to put 
Johnson in the same class with Shiv- 
ers, Daniel, Ike—what else has he 
done anyway in the last five years but 
try to make Ike, Nixon, Daniel look 
good? Have you ever heard Johnson 
open his traitorous mouth against the 
Republicans? Henceforth, I never 
knew Lyndon Johnson... 

For I’ve had enough of Lyndon 
Johnson, not only at state conventions 
but in the U. S. senate. I’ve had 
enough of his betrayals. He did it in 
1956 at the state convention and now 
he does it again in 1958. Let us 
see him henceforth as he is, The 
Enemy . 
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REAL, LIVE ECONOMIC BARONS 


AUSTIN 
Lincoln Steffens, William I. Borah, 
William Jennings Bryan, Woodrow 


Wilson, names honored by the re- 
public. repeated and_ repeated 
again the warning: special interests 
can dominate a democracy to the ex- 
clusion of the public interest, even the 
most mandatory public interest; the 
people must be vigilant against eco- 
nomic barons. In the days of Hogg, 


aXz ard the rning, heard its 
Texas heard the warning, heard it 
governor when he counseled “when 
the monopolists shirk their public 


duty, the public must hold them to it.” 


sut in a modern era of corporations 
grown respectable and_ responsible, 
aware of public opinion, fathering 
cultural foundations, bargaining with 
labor, the cry of “robber baron” does 
not widely apply. If there is today 
still such a thing as a corporate evil, 
it does not often manifest itself in the 
open purchase of public officials, the 
total debasement of a legislature. 

The will of a special interest is to- 
day expressed more subtly. 

These past weeks the Hale-Aikin 
Committee of Twenty Tour, author- 
ized by the Texas legislature to study 
the public school situation in Texas, 
has been hammering together its re- 
port. In one sense the committee is 
composed almost exclusively of two 
special interests antagonistic to each 
other: the oil lobby and the teacher 
lobby. On crucial issues—crucial not 
only for the interests but for the pub- 
lic interest as well—the division has 
been sharp. 

The teachers wanted more money. 
They marshalled the votes and they 
rammed through their proposals, 
which will be presented to the next 
legislature. The oil lobby focused on 
expenditures; its spokesmen, Stone 
Wells, lobbyist for the Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Company, and Charles 


Simons, executive vice-president 
Mid-Continent Oi! and Gas, are n 
of all worried about taxes in the 
legislature. 

Little fault can be found with « 
group for taking counsel of its 
needs, as long as in so doing it 
not betray the public purpos 
which the committee was formed 
draw up a plan for improved p 
school education. 

Since increased teachers’ pay 
well result in better education 
wishes of the teacher lobby coir 
with the public interest at least t: 
extent. But the proposals of Sin 
and Wells seem to be wholly corpor 
in origin with a thought not 
public interest. 


THEY WOULD HA‘ 
the state discontinue the school | 
and milk program, “a responsibilit 
parents,” and they would have 
state refuse to accept federal 
vocational aid to education be 
they are “more concerned about |! 
ruptcy of the federal 
They would have the state wit! 
from the field of ad valorem tax 
allocated under the state constit 
to pay for school textbooks 

That self-interest can be so 
lent in the public forums of th 
committees may not, at this late 
be news, but the alacrity with 
certain of the people’s represent 
bent an attentive ear to the utter 
of Mr. Simons and Mr, Wells 
be. 

The Hale-Aikin committee is 1 
for Senator A. M. Aikin of 
chairman, and Rep. DeWitt H 
Corpus Christi, vice-chairman. ‘| 
trying to steer the politician’s 
between the teachers and the 
Hale and Aikin were 
by events to take stands. For inst 
Simons suggested that Hale 


1 


governn 





at times pt 





Bri 
AUSTIN 

We are guilty of killing. Our most 
recent victim was Marshall Lamkin, 

54 year old Luling man. Since we 
told him of our decision, last June, 
1957, that was, we have kept him alive 
on the chance we might change our 
minds. Twelve times we set the time, 
twelve times he counted the days and 
half-days before his death, twelve 
times we decided to wait a little longer, 
and he, like all the others we have 
killed, stumbled barefoot a little fur- 
ther along the broken glass path of 
desperate hope. Then, last [riday, the 
thirteenth time he had begged us, we 
decided it was time to go ahead with 
it. He wanted to see his wife and chil- 
dren, but they didn’t come; she did 
not want to, or she could not bring 
herself to. We went to the death room 
with him and he said to us “Just keep 
on praying and maybe God will make 
everything all right.” We strapped 
him in, you his left hand, I his right, 
you his left foot, I his right. He 
looked very sad and mumbled, “‘I just 
don’t understand it.” Together we sent 
the white fire through him, burning 
him to death from the inside, and 
after we made sure he was dead, we 
went home to bed. What didn’t he 
understand? His wife not coming 
probably. He had been a shoe shine 
boy, and he had been found guilty of 
shooting a white man with a shotgun, 
so it may not have puzzled him, who 
took a life, perhaps, have us kill 
him back. But how do you feel, fellow 
killer, fellow citizen? I do not feel so 
good. 


First there is the fact one 
finds in Jack Donahue’s article in the 
Houston Post that Don Reid, editor 
of the Huntsville Item, who has seen 
156 men die in the electric chair at 
Huntsville, is convinced that six of 
them were innocent. He will not name 
them, it being somewhat too late. Let’s 
see, six, 156, one in 26, one murder 
per 25 “capital punishments.” Well, 
he may be wrong, of course. 


Capital punishment is an interesting 
euphemism. Capital! that punishment. 


rawialy 
i 


rmed_ public 


ghtly the wording of pact of the 
dly se did not pause to ask the 
nittee to vote. The changes were 
uous enough; the procedure edi- 


ng. Again, Hale took it upon him 


to “explain” to the committee 

a one per cent raid on the perma- 
fund was not really a raid at all. 
told a long story to illustrate his 
int. After thus demonstrating his 
will to Simons, he voted against 
raid, with the teachers, and with, 
uestionably, the weight of  in- 
opinion in the state. 


AIkIN was more fortunate 
position as chairman freed him 
he awkward necessity of voting, 
was not until the very close of 

neeting he was forced to accom- 
the oil industry (although ul- 
ately, of course, he will be loyal to 
needs of the schools). Its work 
done, the committee has now 
draft its report in final form 
get it out to the public. Simons, 
drafting committee, told Aiki 
nted to delay things for a month, 
had an oil convention to attend 
ot unfair to surmise that the 
represents are not 
ixious to have a report calling 
lions of F doltars | in new expendi- 
‘irculated widely among the 
Dana Williams, superintendent 
‘sicana schools, said he was 
to get the report distributed 
people and asked Aikin to ap- 
mebody to replace Simons. 
between the purpose of the 
on one hand, and Simons 
Aikin paused, coughed, 
the request, asked various 


they could be on hand at 


ts eX ns 


greeable to Mr. Simons, and 
red the meeting saicael until 


ne. Bhs. 





Your Own Guilt 


It helps us to forget the burning 
Only in one way could a cis ‘lize 
ern man justify capital punishr 
by believing it deters violent men 
crime. An informed man cannot 
believe this, because the sta 
cal facts prove it is false. Texa 
example, which kills, has 10.6 mut 
per 100,000 persons last year; M 
gan, which does not. kill, 
(Michigan’s maximum 
mandatory life at hard labor) 
rates for capital punishment, an 
life imprisonment states, respect 
as they are closest in popul 
Georgia, 13.9, Wisconsin, 1.7; 
bama, 16.2, Minnesota, 1.0; Col 
3.9, Maine, 1.2; Arizona, 13.9, RI 


Island, 1.2. The figures for We 


sentel 


I-urope, as one recalls, are the 
at the very least one must say 
they do not show that killing 


killers. 

3ut if we cannot believe reas 
that executions deter violent 
we believe it sophistically, we 
bear the vengefulness we yield t 
and: then, cannot bear to accept 
part of us. When you were in a f 
did you beat him more than 
needed to, to protect yourself? 
have hired judges, jurymen, 
the deed itself we leave to an els 
ian of some kind, we hire a doct 
be sure he’s dead, but as all the 7 


troopers in It] Biar at Algiers, whe 


the French torture the Algerian re! 
are “all caught up in the machine 


all of them already beyond forgi 


ness,” we are all implicated in 
killing we leave legal without prote 


the life we judge to death is As tion 


to each of us impartially, a 
shadow sleeping everywhere. 
Tarrou, in The Plague, tells of 


horror when he learned that his fath« 
being a prosecuting attorney meat 


sending men to their deaths. One 
he went to the court to watch 
father at work. “That little man ab 
30, with sparse, sandy hair, seemed 


eager to confess everything, so gent 
inely horrified at what he’d done and 
what was going to be done with hin 
a few minutes I had eyes 
for nothing and nobody else. H 


that after 


like a vellow owl scared blind 


much light. His tie was slightly 
e kept biting his nails, those 
hand only, his right ... I 


m, need I? You've under- 
he was a living h. man being.” 
tal punishment is not only the 
f innocents, it is even more the 

é the guilty, our judging them, 
of us who has hated, pronounc- 
the one whose hate has conquered 
infit for hfe and killing him. 
different from a guilty 
and guilty men killing a 


5S so 


Bur it has been a_ long 
brothers, since the people of 
me into the wilderness of 

ind on the morning of the third 
ere were thunders and _ light- 
and a thick cloud upon the 
and a very loud trumpet 

that all the people trembled, 

1 descended upon the mountain 

fire, and the smoke of it went up 
the smoke of a kiln, and the whole 
iin quaked greatly, and God told 


When a man strikes his slave, 
or female, with a rod and the 
lies under his hand, he shall be 

hed. But if the slave survives a 
or two, he is not to be punished ; 
the slave is his money. 

When men strive together, and 
woman with child, so that there 
iscarriage, and yet no harm fol- 
the one who hurt her shall be 
according as the woman's hus- 

id shall lay upon him; and he shall 

ae the judges determine. If any 

m follows, then you shall give life 

life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 

nd for hand, foot for foot, burn 
burn, wound for wound, stripe for 


we. 


When a man strikes the eye of his 
lave, male or female, and destroys it, 


shall let the slave go free for the 


; ” 
ye’s sake. 


And much has passed, and become 


R.D. 
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Federal Aid Debate: 
To Take or Not to Take 


for underprivileged children notj|ing on just three campaigns.” 


AUSTIN 
Gov. Price Daniel and, before 
him, Gov. Allan Shivers have vig- 


rously campaigned against “fed- 
eral aid and federal control.” Now 
the statewide Hale-Aikin commit- 
tee on ducation has recom- 
ended, 9 to 6, that the state re- 
ject school lunch milk and voca- 
tional education aid; Dallas school 
superintendent W. T. White 
in that all federal aid 
cut out"; and the ques- 
legislature 
will do about these programs and 
the $2,076.897 the 


made available for college schol- 


chimes 
should be 
tion arises what the 
Congress also 
arships and instructional strength- 
ening in areas deemed essential to 
the national defense 

Sen. Ralph Yarborough, a mem- 
ber of the Senate Subcommittee 
n Education, 
this week he was “shocked” b 
the Hale-Aikin committee an- 
nouncement 

“The 
lunch program is 
said. “Texas needs to grow in hu- 
manity and compassion. To deny 
milk and bread to these children 
is a long step backward. I must 
regret that a committee 
with planning better .educational 
facilities for Texas’ youth should 
recommend a backward move.” 
“In a contest for 
which trained minds are more im- 
portant than money and guns, we 
know that Russia lavished 
on the creature comforts of its 
citizens but denies nothing in its 
all out education 
Yarborough said 

‘Both Russia and West Ger- 
many are giving more vocational 
education to their people than we 
are to ours. Free school lunches 


said in a statement 


\pposition to the school 


shocking.” he 


charged 


survival in 


little 


of its youth,” 
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only aid education, they aid our 
health standards. I will continue 
to support the school lunch pro- 
gram and an expanded vocational 
educational program all the rest 
in office or out.” 
Edgar, Texas commis- 
f education, said in Wash- 
ington that he is convinced the 
federal scholarship act will be ad- 
with a minimum of 


of my life 
J WwW 


Sionel 


ministered 


| large 


regulations. It would provide| 
Texas with $344,690 for loans to| 
College and graduate students, | 


strengthening sci- 
and modern 
instruction, 


$1.240.762 for 
ence, mathematics, 


foreign language 


| Texas 


$303,440 for guidance, testing, and | 


counseling of able 
187,630 for area vocational educa- 
tion programs 

Edgar indicated Texas will par- 
“We want to be 


ticipate, saying 


;or weekly 


| tograph 
students, and | ‘C5"@P ° 


A LOYALIST EDITOR 


A bachelor, he taught journal- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
with these people. The lines got 
crossed up enough with me work- 


. 
A Farming Town 
holds forth from a 
in the front of the 
spotless, 


Baggarly 
office 
building housing his 
efficent-looking printing plant. 
One wall of his office is lined 
with framed awards he has won-- 
the National Editorial Associ- 
ation’s 1957 first place award for 


best column in any paper, daily 


in the nation, and a 
score of other honors for best 
editorial content, best news con- 
tent, or best column from various 
press associations. The 
opposite wall contains large pho- 
of Truman, Stevenson, 
Chester Nimitz, Frances Perkins, 


|and Ruth Bryan Owens, daughter 


‘of William 


sure that our plans meet the na-| 


tional defense purposes of the act.” 
For his own part on federal aid, 
the No. 1 official in Texas educa- 


tion sala: 


Jennings Bryan. All 
are autographed to Baggarly. He 
received Stevenson's photograph 
after an incident in the 1956 cam- 


| paign: he had a Stevenson picture 


aid. My position is that if the state 


of Texas wants to discontinue the 
acceptance of federal funds for 
some things, it should refuse all 
of them. If the principle is wrong 


then it is wrong. I don't see how | 
| with $30,000 homes, he clicked off 


we can accept one and turn down 
others.” 

Supt. White pointed out that 
Dallas does not accept any of the 
school lunch money and only 
about $50,000 of the vocational ed- 
ucation money. “We could receive 
more federal aid in home econom- 
ics, but with the money 
federal control,” he said. 

In Washington, Jim Mathis of 
the Houston Post quoted Asst 
Education Cmsr. James R. Pear- 
son that vocational education 
funds allocated to one 
simply made available to 
States if a state does not 


other 
want 
them 


treasury. “California or Alabama 


will be glad to use it (the mon- 
ey),’’ Pearson said. 

Mathis reported that if the Hale- 
Aikin recommendations are fol- 
lowed, Texas wouid lose $14.3 mil- 
lion in funds or equivalent goods 
n the current fiscal year—$5,166,- 


r the lunch program for pub- 
schools ,and $3,222,228 for the 


comes | 


state are} 


There is no saving to the} 


| 


private schools: $2,088,902, reim- 
bursements for milk consumed, 
public schools, and $179,215, pri-| 


vate schools; and vocational edu- 
cation, all categories, $2,225,751 
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man, and I was supposed to work 


|Tulia. We 


in the window of the Herald, 
and somebody tossed a rock at 


2 ‘sa - ; Ss. 
‘I am not an advocate of federal | it, shattering the showcase glass 


The Stevenson Portrait is auto- 
graphed “from the ‘target’ with 
gratitude and best wishes.” 

His tour around Tulia shows 
how well he knows his home 
town. In a pretty section, lined 


the residents. “A doctor, Repub- 
lican. A dentist, Shivercrat. A big 
Republican farmer. There’s a 
good Democrat, owns one of the 
grain elevators. An implement 
dealer, Democrat. Another big 
Republican farmer. The president 


of the Farmer’s Union, a Demo- | 


crat.” 

Then he drove through a more 
modest neighborhood of GI 
homes built after the war. “This 
is real Denocratic country,” he 
says. “A barber. The city mana- 
ger, good man. A carpenter. A 
school teacher. One of my print- 
ers. Manager of the REA. 
Butane dealer.” 

“Now, the seamier side.” He 
drove to the outskirts of town, 
down a dirt road to the Negro 
section. “This used to be on the 
main road, gave the town a 
real eyesore. Finally the land was 
bought and all the houses moved 
out here.” They were frame, 
worn and dirty. There were about 
twenty of them. “Pretty bad, 
isn’t it?” he said. 

“Integration was no problem in 
integrated couple of 


years back. The Negro school 


| was pretty bad. Didn't teach any- 


thing but recess it seems like. 





The Bion and the Oxen 


In union, there is strength. 
The fable of the Lion and the 


Oxen illustrates this lesson very 


forcibly. As long as the three 
Oxen stayed together, the 
Lion dared not attack. But 
‘the king of beasts’ sowed 


dissension and jealousy amongst 


his adversaries, and they 
separated. It was then easy 
for the Lion to attack and 
destroy them one by one. 


In Sun Life, also, there is strength. A WW 
When you become a policyholder of this 

great international company, you become one of 

a group of farsighted men and women — the holders of 

two million policies and group certificates in 25 countries — 


who protect their families and themselves against an uncertain 
future through the medium of life insurance. 


Why not 
discuss your 


MARTIN ELFANT 


life inewrance Heusten, Texas 201 Century Building 
problems with 


me today? 
You will be 
under no 
obligation. 





SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


The | 


| One day the school was integrated, 


| just like that. It could have gotten | 


| touchy I guess if I'd given it a 
lot of publicity. You know, mix- 
ing the niggers sort of thing. But 


grated. One of the stars of the 
football team is a Negro. Left 
halfback. He’s on the honor roll.” 
Repercussions? “A few. We had 
one matron of the sewing circle 
crowd who wanted to. give 
psychological tests to see if there 
were any maladjustments. The 
school board didn’t allow it.” 
We drove past another run- 
down section: 


rents these shacks. But it isn’t 
all bad. See that house with the 
television antenna and the pine- 
paneling, there you can see it 
through the picture window. A 
Mexican farm laborer built that 
house for his family.” A _ late 
model car and a pickup truck 
sat in front of a clean, well-built 
five room house. 

“One thing you'll notice in 
every part of town, pickup 
trucks, even in front of the nicest 


homes. This is a farming com- 
munity. That’s one reason they 
vote Democratic. They know 


what Bensonism means. Keep in 


a year behind. They grow crops 
on borrowed money. I can re- 
member the time when the day 
the wheat was harvested, the 
store, the bank, everybody was 
right down in the grain office 
where the farmer got paid. They 
got their money. The farmer had 
no choice, he had to sell when he 
harvested, when the market was 
low. He couldn't store his crops 
and wait for favorable prices be- 
cause he didn't have the capital. 
| The farmers did all the work and 
| the middlemen, the money crowd, 
| the speculators made all the 
|money. The Democratic Party has 
given the farmer a chance to 
earn a decent living.” 

Driving back to 
office, we passed the Tulia power 
and light company, “owned by 
|the city, the REA has taught 
people the advantage of owning 
| their own power instead of paying 
through the nose to some private 
company.” 


‘Spit and Whittle’ 


His pride in the progréss of 
Tulia and Swisher County is 
genuine. He has lived most of 
his life in the area. His father 
was one of the original settlers 
of Happy, on the northern edge 
of the county. When Santa Fe 
came to Happy after the turn of 
the century, the first commerical 
freight on the pilot train con- 
sisted of furniture for the Bag- 
garly home. Today Happy, Tulia, 
and Kress are the county’s only 
towns. 

Baggarly was born in Plain- 
view “while my mother was 
down there on a visit.” Except 
for college and a stretch in the 
Navy during World War II, he 
has lived in Tulia. 
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I didn’t. Fact, I didn’t print a 
word about it for a couple of 
months. Then I went out there 
and took some pictures of the 
children, whites, Mexicans and 
Negros, playing together. I ran | 
the story, there was very little 
comment and Tulia was _inte- 


“Migrant workers. | 
One of our finest white citizens | 


mind the farmers of America are | 


the Herald 


Tulia High School for 
helping with the school 
paper and doing some writing 
for the local paper. When the 
latter fell on hard days in the 
early 1950's a group of civic 
leaders raised the capital to save 
it and asked Baggarly to serve 
|as editor. The subsequent pros- 
perity of the paper allowed him 
to purchase stock, and today he 
owns controling interest. 


ism in 
| years, 


In 1954, Pan American Airways 
|} awarded Baggarly a five week 
around the work trip as first 
prize in its contest for nationwide 
journalistic excellence. Since the 
award included two people, Bag- 
garly took along as his companion 
the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Tulia. 

His flair for winning journal- 
istic honors is traceable not only 
to his active social conscience 
| but to his well-ordered prose. In a 
column two days before the Dem- 
ocratic primary, Baggarly wrote, 
“Freedom of the press becomes a 
mockery when persons executing 
the editorial policies of major 
newspapers operate in the twi- 
light of honesty. Today, a major 
segment of the Texas press is 
guilty of sponsoring and publish- 
ing the Sam Wood story which it 
knew to be false in principle. It 
was handled so as to exploit the 
ignorant.” 

Though he is relentless in his 
| espousal of the Democratic Party, 
| Baggarly, mild in temperament, 
| does not fit the caricature of the 








| fiery editor. Even when taking a 
| stand on such emotional issues as 
| the Texas Tech firing of three 
professors without a hearing, Bag- 
|garly, while giving continuous 
| front page coverage to the story, 
| proceeded more cautiously than 
| many editors. When his colleague 
| to the south, Ernest Joiner of the 
| Ralls Banner, biasted Tech re- 
| gent J. Evetts Haley as a “simple 
| damned fool from Canyon,” Bag- 
| garly toned down the story before 
| reprinting it. The following week, 
after noting that papers across the 


| 


state quoted Joiner verbatim, Bag- 
| garly ran the story in its original 
| form. 

| He has been a frequent brawler 
|in local affairs. “We've got our 
mossbacks,” he says, “sewing circle 
|} crowd and the spit and whittle 
‘club down at the courthouse who 
|don’t want to change anything. 
| Sometimes you have to push 
pretty hard to get some needed 
progress.” 

He won a clear-cut victory over 
the whittlers and the sewing 
circle in the “Starling contro- 
versy.” “For some reason, star- 
| lings discovered our trees in the 
| courthouse square a few years 
|back. In no time at all, they 
| multiplied unbelievably. It got so 
|you couldn’t park your car out- 
|side the courthouse and walk to 
the door without getting hit from 
above. It was pretty messy and in 
fact, ridiculous. Well, we needed 
nore parking space around there 
anyway so a plan was drawn up 
to cut down a lot of the trees to 
make room for a parking lot. 
Clumps of trees were to be left at 
all four carners with benches for 
the spit and whittle boys to use. 
Well, you should have heard the 
ruckus that was raised over that 
proposal. 





“This was after the school in- 
tegrated and there had been a 
few references tossed around here 
and there about ‘nigger lovers.’ 
Well, on this starling thing, I 
ju¢ replied in kind. I called the 
sewing circle ‘manure lovers.” 


“We now have our parking lot, 
and the starlings left after we cut 
down most of their trees. Some 
of the sewing circle crowd is 
still a little mad but at least 
you can walk into the courthouse 





unscathed.” 
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AUSTIN 

The possibility that the federal 
government -nay declare the ad- 
ministration of the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission out of compli- 
ance with federal standards and 
deny Texas federal funds to pay 
for the administration of unem- 
ployment payments is now re- 
corded in a public document. 

Robert Newman, labor member 
of the TEC, has filed an answer to 
Lee Williams’s suit seeking his 
reinstatement as legal counsel of 
the commission. Williams was 
fired by Commissioners Perry 
Brown and Maurice Acers, who 
gave him the reason they “lacked 
confidence” in him. Brown says in 
his petition he has “the greatest 
confidence” in Williams and, far 
from wishing to be a defendant 
with his fellow commissioners, 
agrees with Williams that the fir- 
ing was “unreasonable, arbitrary, 
(and) in violation of the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the state of 
Texas.” He prays that the court 
will hold the firing void. 

Newman says since they failed 
to give Williams notice, specific 
reasons for his charges, all the 
facts in writing, or any of the 
seven reasons specified as accept- 





in Trouble? 


able grounds for firing under the 
Merit System, Acers and Brown 
illegally tried to fire Williams. 
They voted to exempt his job from 
the Merit System, but Newman 
says this could not change Wil- 
liams’s status as a 20-year state 
employee. 

At Williams’s hearing, Newman 
said, no record was kept, no 
charges were required, no wit- 
nesses were sworn, no testimony 
was given under oath, and no 
cross examination of witnesses 
was permitted. 

Newman, in his petition, then 
mentions the matter which has 
been back-of-the-hand talk in 
Austin several months. He said he 
filed his answer because of his 
confidence in Williams “and also 
upon his desire to avoid the ef- 
fectuation of a finding by the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, U. 
S. Department of Labor,” that 
TEC is not in compliance with 
federal standards, with the result 
that it “may be found ineligible to 
receive grants of federal funds” 
for administration. 

Newman said the bureau “has 
informally made such adverse de- 
cision,’’ as attested to by a letter 
he attached from Ed McDonald, 





director of the Dallas office of the 
bureau. In the letter McDonald 
says the absence of charges in ad- 
vance and denial of the right to 
question or cross-examine oppos- 
ing witnesses “fall short of ade- 
quate or desirable standards for 
such hearings.” A charge of “lack 
of confidence,” he went on, “would 
not in itself constitute a justifia- 
ble cause for dismissal.” 

“We are concerned,” McDonald 
went on, “about some aspects of 
personnel administration in Texas 
and the implications these may 
hold for employee morale and ef- 
ficiency and the prestige and pub- 
lic acceptance of the merit sys- 
tem. We believe that beyond the 
case of the General Counsel's dis- 
missal there are several matters 
that should be evaluated with a 
view toward improvement.” 

McDonald elaborated some of 
these matters in a closed-to-the- 
press hearing in Austin June 23; 
the Observer can report only that 
he minced no words in excoriat- 
ing aspects of TEC’s program. 

TEC administers the Texas Un- 
employment Compensation Act 
under which Texas co-operates 
with the federal program for un- 
employment benefits. 





This Week in 


@ The latest Belden Poll shows 
a marked shift in Texas opin- 
ion on college integration. The lat- 
est indication is 47 percent op- 
posed to integration in colleges 
and universities, 44 per cent in 
favor. In 1948, the same _ poll 
showed 76 per cent opposed. 


e The state’s chief water plan- 

ner said at College Station 
the state board of water engineers 
will not be able to provide the 
next legislature with enough data 
upon which to base a comprehen- 
sive development plan. Chief En- 
gineer McDonald Weinert said the 
immensity of the study and short- 
age of funds are the causes. 


Wilson Guesses 
NAACP Waiting 


AUSTIN 

Atty. Gen. Will Wilson said this 
week that he has spent only $4,000 
or $5,000 of the $50,000 appropri- 
ated to his office in 1957 to resist 
integration suits. Mainly this has 
been for state responses to the 
two Dallas lawsuits, one seeking 
to obtain a clarification between 
conflicting state and federal ‘aws, 
the other seeking exemption from 
the state law for Dallas because 
the suit to integrate the schools 
there was filed before the state 
law took effect. 

“I would just guess,” Wilson 
said, “the NAACP folks have de- 
cided to let a year go by and see 
what happens in Arkansas. This is 
a situation that time’s gonna work 
out, and if the hassle happens in 
another state, it’s better for every- 
body, don’t you think? Of course, 
that doesn’t pass judgment on the 
situation whether we should or 
not.” 

The second called session of the 
Texas legislature cost the state 
$188,000 in salaries plus more 
money for supplies for the ses- 
sion, the Comptroller estimates. 
The session’s primary purpose was 
segregation legislation. 

The Houston school board has 
spent $9,400 on legal expenses re- 
sisting integration suits to date. 
The Dallas school board, a mem- 
ber estimates, has spent about 
$7,500 on its two law suits. 
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@ Two Texans, their bodies 

stiff from 50 days in a sitting 
position, landed their light plane 
in Dallas after setting a new world 
flight endurance record in a pro- 
motional effort sponsored by Dal- 
las radioman Gordon McClendon, 
and two commercial firms. 


U. S. rotary drilling rose to 

the highest level in seven 
months despite another drop in 
Texas activity. Texas rig count 
was down eleven units to 681. 


- 


A woman is the new state 

labor commissioner. Gov. 
Daniel appointed Mrs. M. B. Mor- 
gan to succeed her late husband 
to the $8,400 a year job. 


@ Republican senatorial candi- 

date Roy Whittenburg said 
citizens should be “alarmed” by 
the integration decision of the Su- 
preme Court which he said had 
the effect of amending the Consti- 
tution. 


@ A management consulting 
team has recommended the 
Port of Houston make drastic 
changes in its cargo publicity pro- 
grams to regain ranking as the 
Gulf'’s top port, a position it re- 
cently lost to New Orleans. 


@ Paul Etheridge, the apparent 
winner in the Trinity County 
commissioner's runoff, conceded 
defeat to Chester Hudson after a 
district court threw out 35 ballots, 
making the final vote 604 to 600 
in Hudson's favor. Hudson had 
filed a suit for a recount, alleging 
a scheme to pay poll taxes for Ne- 
groes by unauthorized persons. 
@ “To set an example in favor 
of integration,” a second 
white minister, Rev. Charles Mc- 
Mahill, quietly enrolled at Texas 
Southern University. Earlier, Rev. 
E. A. Munroe, pastor of the Mis- 
sionary Baptist Temple, enrolled 
in an effort to illustrate how “ri- 





exdas 


diculous” are all integration ef- 
forts. McMahill is a Methodist. 


* The State Board of Insurance 
in Austin refused to take a 
stand on the controversial issue of 


fixed vs. flexible auto rates. 
Chairman Penn Jackson said “it 
is a legislative problem, not a 


board problem.” 


@ A Negro veteran testified in 

Cuero two associates of C.O. 
Hagan induced him to apply for 
land under the veterans’ land pro- 
gram by telling him the state was 
giving it away. Hagan, a McAllen 
produce dealer, is accused of con- 
spiring to defraud the state of 
$146,000 in veterans’ land transac- 
tions. 


> The Department of Agricul- 

ture announced increase to 
average $12 an acre soil bank pay- 
ment to Texas farmers in an ef- 
fort to raise unplanted acreage to 
3,335,000 acres in 1959. In 1958, 2,- 
091,000 acres were banked by 
Texas farmers at an average of 
$10 per acre. 


@ An M-K-T combination pas- 

senger-freight train chugged 
into a washout near Forreston in 
Ellis County. No passengers hurt. 


Officials Undecided 
About ‘Gilmer Road’ 


AUSTIN 
The Highway Commission, 
caught in conflict over its plan to 
build a road across lobbyist 
Claude Gilmer’s ranch in prefer- 
ence to a shorter and less expen- 
sive route (Obs. April 4), has not 
yet taken any action on the mat- 
ter. Highway Engineer Dewitt 
Greer told the Observer, “They 
haven’t discussed it in the last 
couple of months. ...I guess they 
will one of these days.” 
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Sanders, 
Face the 


The state’s only authentic 
struggle between a Republi- 


can and a Democrat, Con 
man Bruce Alger versu 
Rep. Barefoot Sanders 
Dallas seat in the U.S 


came into focus on the ies 
before the Dallas League of 
Voters here ast 


Women 
week. The two youns 
cal men, 
enough to turn the he 
many of the 
women voters, 
with a number 
which were designed 

them to the podium unt 
answered. While no one 
hesitate to call Alger 

tive after the meetings 
emerged as an elusive 
for those who like 

cians classified and labe 

Alger was asked 


why are you opposed to t N.?’ 
‘Because nowhere in t! N 


charter is the right 
private property. I am ; 
rificing U.S. sovereignt 
the U.N.,” Alger replied 
flipped in: “Alger miss¢ 
tire point. The U.N. i 
a forum for public debat 
our hope to avoid anott 
war.” 

But on some 
agreed. On the Smith t 
the Supreme Court, Alge 
would have “reinstated the 
amendment.” Sander 
would have voted fo! 
opposed seating Red CI 
U.N., Sanders becaus¢ 


5 amen cui 
issues 


each har Ime 


less erious 
had t lea! 
of questions 


Alger 
Women 


s economy,” he said. “We are 
about out of the recession. The 
not more government 
It's getting money into 
your hands so you can spend. it.” 


ecret is 


spending 


Sanders said the Democrats’ pro- 


ram in Congress “was the only 
eadcersnip given some- 
thing about the recession. We are 


to doing 


bout out of it.” 
Why had Alger voted against 
social security? “Because you may 
t get the money back you pay 
t's not actuarially sound. You 
> forced to pay in. There is no 


surance of return. Your children 
are going to foot the bill. Put your 
money into private insurance. So- 
cial security causes inflation. It is 
financially unsound.” 

“If you have so little faith 
United States government,’ 
nders retorted sharply, “why 
not vote social security out? So- 
security is a trust fund. It is 

contract between the govern- 
ment and the people. There is a 
$23 million surplus in the Social 
Security fund.” 

Alger was asked to comment 
on the fact that Sanders was 
labeled as a Dallas County liberal 
in 1953.” “I’m not going to try and 
analyze him,” Alger replied. “But 
you are crawling in bed with Ray- 


in 
tne 


til 
c- 
i) 


Clai 


| burn and Paul Butler if you are a 


be appeasement because its gov-| 


ernment is not one that 
ducted itself in a ci 
ner,” Alger because it 
giving in to thievery and 


esty.” Sanders says 


ported the right-to-work la a 


does Alger). 
THERE the 

ended. What about the 

Ives bill to curb labor 


“Rayburn made a deal with Wal- 


ter Reuther. It was a sorry 
whitewash. It 
labor,” Alger said 
Sanders: it called for ful 
by union officials, made 


AT a4 
N 


to embezzle union funds, made it 


mandatory to give dus 
union meetings and elé« 


comn gro ind | 


Democrat. ... I've got a team that 
will fight Rayburn and he won't 
get what he wants unless Dallas 


h}| County gets what it needs.’’ 


Sanders accused Alger of “in- 
nuendoes and insinuations. About 
half of this has involved Rayburn 
and Reuther. I want to remind my 
opponent that Mr. Hoffa is an ad- 
mitted Republican.” 

IN THE COURSE of the debate, 
Alger also said he was the only 
conservative in the race, opposed 
foreign economic aid, and _ said 
Walter Reuther “bought the 
Democratic Party.” 

Sanders said he favored curbing 
government corruption, reforms in 


)} the national election process, curb- 


ing labor racketeering, reciprocal 


trade, assistance to nations will- 


Had- Sanders supported Steven-| 


son in 1952? “Yes. Wher 
a Democrat I vote for Democrats 
Alger: “Reuther nominated St 
enson. Reuther controls t! 


cratic Party. God bless the con 


servatives.” Alger wa aske 
“Why 
running against Reuther? Reuthe 


is not a dictator Reuthe! 


telling congressmen how to vote 
Alger replied. 

Sanders interjected Reuther 
is not a candidate. A labor-backed | 
candidate has not wor Dallas | 
County politics in the last 12 
years, There is no labor money in 
my campaign. But I appeal for 
every group’s vote.” 

Alger is against public works 
as a recession check gres 
sional committee which has 
studied the situation reports that 


there is no relationship 


government spending and the na- 





is the Republican Party 
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did not irtail| ing to help fight communism, so- 


cial security, and federal partici- 


;| pation in maximum development 


of the Trinity River. 
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Debutantes, a Dance, 


Wigs, and 


q Of the cight Austin debutantes 

this season, five are members 
of Pi Beta Phi sorority at the 
University of Texas. The other 
three are not; they are members 
of Delta Delta Delta, Kappa Alpha 
Theta, and Zeta Tau Alpha 


@ Descendants of early Texans 
' will have their night in San 
Antonio Sept. 27 at the Hilton at 
the first annual historic ball 
sponsored by the San Antonio 
Conservation Society 


@ <A 29-year-old mother of six 

children admitted in a Sweet- 
water court she tried to pass a 
forged check for $30 because “my 
children were hungry.” When a 
store manager had started ques- 
tioning her about the check, she 
had grabbed it and chewed it 








ll 








The judge gave her three years 
suspended 


© <A 23-year-old Latin-American 

brunette girl, an attendant at 
Joske’s in San Antonio, said she 
was window shopping and began 
thinking how she was $2,000 in 
debt. She went into a store and 
bought khaki pants, a man's shirt, 
a wig, and a toy pistol; rented a 
room and disguised herself: went 
back to Joske’s and held up a fel- 
salesgirl, getting $1617; and 
was apprehended by the store de- 
tective when a car waiting outside 
wouldn't start. 


low 


@ Eighty Latin-American chil- 
dren in San Antonio regularly 
walk 600 feet of live railroad 
track to school, and the city is ap- 
proaching the railroad for permis- 
sion to build a footpath alongside 
it. A five-foot ditch of water 
forces them to take to the track 


@ Gov. Daniel told the Houston 
area assembly of the Campus 
Crusade for Cl that Christian- 
ity has been “the greatest influ- 
ence in building the American 
concept of democracy” and quoted 
Lenin that “Where religion is 
strong, Communism is weak.” 


rist 


€ Oil millionaires Michel  T. 
Halbouty and John Mecom of 


Hot Checks 


together on the oil-rich Kenai 
Peninsula in Alaska 


q Fearless Freddy, a 165-pound 

Great Dane, grabbed Bucky, a 
12-pound cocker spaniel, and 
shook him around in his jaws at 
the kids amateur dog show in 
Dallas. Bucky, exhibited by 12- 
year-old Frank Burpo, was named 
the best dog in the show, although 
somewhat chewed up 


@ Holiday magazine has a piece, 
. ‘Texas, by the Irish novelist 
Sean O'Faolain, in the October 
issue. O'’Faolain coins a phrase 
for Texas brags—‘The Texas 
Flourish.” He eschews the stereo- 
types as he reviews them. He re- 


theater with the question, “is 
there another like it in the United 
States, or even in Europe outside 
of Paris?"' He finds San Antonio 
better than Houston. There is also 
a lot of viewing askance of the 
Bible Belt influence. The article is 
accompanied by pictures of Texas 
as part of the cowboy West 
¢ A total of 89,805 persons at- 
tended the eight-day West 
Texas Fair 


q The University of Texas will 


erect, about Nov. 27, “a perm- 
anent memorial,” the rig of Santa 
Rita No. 1, the 1923 discovery 
well which was the first break- 
through to oil on University of 
Texas lands 
@ Private citizens, required 

only to be college graduates, 


will be paid 25 cents a paper, and 
$1.5¢ a paper or research 
paper, for grading the work of 
Students at Tyler High School 
The $2,000 cost of the experiment 
is being underwritten by the Ford 
Foundation the first year 


term 
yr 


q The 


section, 


Houston Post magazine 
“Now,” published a 


Me Gcodnight!”, illustrated by a 
lady sitting up in bed with her 
husband asleep beside her. “Often 


and yet I knew I had a good 
man—one who really loved me.” 
the ad quotes the wife. The pro- 
duct for sale: “... powerful Vita- 
safe High-Potency Capsules.” Re- 
sult: “Now my husband's like a 





Houston announced they will drill 


new man.” 





Rx for Uniting Democrats 


INSIDE THE DEMOCRATIC | 
PARTY, Jack Redding, Bobbs- 
Merrill ($4.50) 

AUSTIN 
Aside from its soothing effects 
on the mind and the spirit, effects 
which surpass even the Balms of 

Gilead made famous by the 

Scriptures and the convention 

welcoming speeches of Austin 

Mayor Tom Miller, this refresh- 

ingly partisan book includes some 

implicit advice for Texas Demo- 
crats 
Jack Redding, attracted to the 

Democratic by 

initiative in fighting the cold war 

with the Marshall Plan and the 

Truman Doctrine, became pub- 

licity director for the Democratic 

National Committee during the 

dark days for the party which 

preceeded the 1948 presidential 
campaign. From that vantage 
point he participated in the last 
winning presidential campaign 
waged by the Democratic Party— 

a campaign whose theme was 

“give ‘em hell” and not “come let 

us reason together.” 


arte TT. ‘oe 
arty Truman's 


The Texas specialists in unity 
and harmony may need a re- 
counting of the disunity and dis- 
harmony which led to Democratic 
victory in 1948. Abandoned by the 
Dixiecrats because of his position 
on civil rights and by the Wallace- 





ites because of his foreign policy, 
Harry Truman hammered away in 
defense of his belief in equality 
of opportunity for all citizens and 
the need for strengthening the 
Western Alliance of free nations. 
Before the 1948 national conven- 
tion the bulk of the Dixiecrats 
and the Wallace Progressives 
could have been pacified by each 
side giving and taking a little. 
However, the Democratic plat- 
form was firm and explicit on all 
and Truman's. speeches 
were not designed to evoke unity, 
harmony, or moderation 

Of interest to Texans will be 
Redding’s credits for party service 
to Creekmore Fath, then in the 
national committee, and Harry 
Seay, Bill Kittrell, Tom Clark, 
and Amon Carter. 

INSIDE THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY is one of those rare books, 
without pretensions of profundity, 
which compels the concerned 
reader to finish it in one sitting. 
Those who love the Democratic 
Party and those who feel their 
blood tingle with the approach of 
another presidential season will 
savor every page of this chronicle 
of the days when Harry Truman 
fought for his Fair Deal with the 
tenacity and boldness which will 
be his keys to history. 


issues 


fers to Paul Baker's experimental | 


full-page ad, “He Didn't Even Kiss | 


he didn’t even kiss me goodnight | 


“Ezra Benson? Well, there's 
some around here likes him and 
some don't. There’s some who'd 
like to see farmin’ back like it 
used to be.” 

It was my Uncle Clem talking 
and he picked his words slowly. 
He is not given to outspokeness 
around city folks, even if they are 
related to him by marriage. 

With a trace of accent, he said, 
“There's some think there’s too 
much government in farmin' 
now.” It was as close as he would 
come to giving a personal opinion. 

We walked among the out- 
buildings, four chicken houses, 
a barn loaded with wheat, barley, 
maize and hay, a garage housing 
a well-kept Massey-Harris com- 
bine, a cow barn. He showed 
them to me as a carpenter would 
show off his newest tool or a 
rancher his county fair bull. 

Clem Hermes of Lindsay, Texas 
is a man in his early sixties, tall 
| and straight, his face deeply lined, 
| his hands large and gnarled. He 
| is German, Catholic, and con- 
| servative and has fathered eleven 
children, eight girls and three 
boys, all of them living. Most of 
| his life he has farmed these acres, 
‘300 of them now, and though the 
abundant results of his labors are 
| evident in the spacious house, the 
outbuildings, on the land itself, 
still he works as hard as ever. 

The Hermes farm is four miles 
| west of Gainsville near the Okla- 
|homa border. The forests that 
| stretch across America from the 
| Atlantic Ocean dwindle out 100 
| miles east of here. To the west 
| another hundred miles or so are 
|the arid, monotonous miles of 
the high plains. The land in the 
| middle is the “in-between” land 
| Walter Prescott Webb is fond of 
|calling the “prairie plains.” It 
| doesn’t have the lush vegetation 
| of the east nor is it entirely tree- 
| less as the high plains; in this 
| part of Texas it is semi-arid or, 
if you prefer, sub-humid. It means 
| you have to work like hell and 
| pray for some rain. 

Clem has been doing just that 
for over forty years. His life has 
spanned an agricultural revolu- 
tion that has seen the family 








our culture, crumble in im- 
portance and productivity before 
the collective onslaughts of de- 
teriorating land, an industrial age 
sending farm labor costs out of 
reach, and the competition of the 
huge new mechanical farms 
Ignoring the outside world as 
much as it would let him, Clem 
has farmed his land, saved his 
money, raised his family, wor- 
shipped at his church, paid his 
taxes, and obeyed the law. He 
has weathered drouths (“1956 
was the driest year I ever saw’) 
and capitalized on the good yezrs 
(“1957 was the wettest”). He is no 
speculator. As his wife Melie 
(short for Amelia) says, “Clem 
either pays cash for something 
or does without it until he can.” 
They don't dwell on it now but 


they “did without.” 
depression “We just ate what we 
raised and didn’t buy nothing,” 
Clem said. 


End of a Way 


The doing without days are 
over. Rural electrification came 
to the Hermes farm in 1937 and 
the wood stove and the kerosene 
lamps passed out of their lives. 
The outhouse stayed a_ while 
longer, as did the hand crank used 
to separate milk. 

The most dramatic change came 
in 1946. Clem chased his chickens 
out of his biggest chicken house, 
had his wife and daughters give 
it a thorough scouring, and moved 
his family and furniture in for a 
summer while he and his sons 
tore down the old main house and 
built a new one on the same site. 
Melie dusted off the wood stove 
and the kerosene lamps and time 
stepped back awhile. 

When they moved into the new 


house it was, says Melie, “like 
stepping into a new’ world.” 
Plumbing throughout and tile 


drainboards in the kitchen, a huge 
restaurant size refrigerator, an 
electric stove, a deep freeze, and 
later, of course, television. In the 
cowbarn a generator separates 
the milk electrically. And in the 
garage, that Massey-Harris com- 
bine. 

an active large boned 


there were plenty of years when ! 
During the, 


woman nearing sixty, offered me 
some butter bread—homemade 
butter and homemade bread. 
As I polished off slice after slice 
she started telling about life on 
the farm and the price of chick- 
ens and eggs. She was pretty 
indignant about chicken prices. 
“I have to pay 40 cents a piece 
for day old chicks and you know 
what I get for a full grown four 
pound hen at the market? Thirty 
nine cents!” Eggs were a little 
better. She sold fifty dozen last 
veek at 37 cents a dozen. “Best 
price in a long time,” she said. 

“Been as low as 23 cents,” inter- 
jected Uncle Clem, “and that don’t 
pay for the feed.” 


Help Costs 


The youngest boy, Gilbert, age 
lj brought ina pail of milk. 
They had a little fun then with 
the city boy, watching him taste 
fresh warm milk for the first time. 

Clem took me outside to the 
garage to see the combine. He 
ran his hand over its shiny sur- 
face, fondling it as another man 
might a new car. “Paid $3400 for 
it four years ago. Cost $5000 now. 
Does everything, cuts, gathers, 
threshes. Takes one man. Used to 
need 18 men. Couldn't get ‘em 
nowadays. Farm help cost too 
much anyway.” 

Clem has his farm in grains, now, 
one variety or another. He doesn't 
grow cotton. He planned to start 
picking the corn (“though its still 
a little green”) but postponed it 
a day because of our visit. “Some 
of the farmers around here put 
some of their land in the soil 
bank.” How much do they get? 
“About $40 to the acre but it de- 
pends. The government’s got 
formula they pay by.” 

We started back to the house for 
dinner, the high point of the day 
at Uncle Clem’s. Seven of his 
children are married and gone but 
there are still enough around to 
make, with guests, a large social 
occasion. 

Clem led the clan in prayer be- 
fore dinner. When he finished 
Gilbert said, “Why so. short?” 
There was an embarrassed silence 
after which dinner slowly got 
under way. 








farm, once the hard rock base of 


Melie, 





(The Rev. Virgil E. Lowder, orl 
ecutive secretary of the Council 
of Churches of Greater Houston, 
this summer delivered some re- 
flections on Houston at a summer 
school on the church and the ur- 
ban ministry held at the Episco- 
pal Seminary of the Southwest. 
The Observer has extracted his 
themes from a published report 
on the lectures at the school.—Ed.) 


Houston is in many respects a 
typical Southwestern city. It is 
growing at a phenomenal rate.... 

With the coming in large num- 
bers of people from the rural 
areas of Texas and surrounling 
states, city dwellers from the 
north, and various economic and 
racial groups, Houston's culture is 
rapidly becoming more pluralistic. 
The sense of community is being 
lost. Many former rural residents 
have difficulty in adjusting to 
and participating satisfactorily in 
urban society. They find them- 
selves insecure, lonely, lost in 
their new environment. They miss 
the I-Thou relationships of their 
former homes, and find them- 
selves being used by and using 
others as means rather than as 
ends. Life becomes more hectic, 
more hurried, more futile. 


OT ONLY INDIVIDUALS but 
communities as a whole find 
some of their problems accentu- 
ated in an urban setting. Despite 





DAVE SHAPIRO 





its rapid growth, Houston still has 


in ‘large measure a small-town 
psychology. While the characteris- 
tic problems of large metropolitan 
communities, such as inner-city 
deterioration, cultural conflict, 
corrupt politics, cririe and juve- 
nile delinquency are emerging, its 
governmental and  non-govern- 
mental and organization for the 
meeting of community problems 
remain outmoded and inadequate. 


The 23 separate and independ- 
ent municipal governments now 
existing within the metropolitan 
area, poorly coordinated, often 
with overlapping responsibilities 
and inadequate authority, are 
proving incapable of handling 
problems of education, crime, 
police protection, public health, 
and a host of other crucial mat- 
ters. 


Urbanization likewise brings 
serious problems to the churches, 
of which they are as yet only 
dimly aware. People bring to the 
city the kind of churches they 
have known in their rural or 
small town environments. The 
culture in which these churches 
find themselves is Western urban 
culture. In it rugged individual- 
ism has become a religion. Its 
chief values are economic values. 
It is highly organized. 


It is a sentimental culture, and 
its religion tends to be sentimen- 





tal, stressing love at the expense 


Lost: A Sense of Community 


of justice. Presently many 
churches are little more than so- 
cial clubs, and the religion they 
are conveying tragically super- 
ficial Furthermore, many 
churches in changing communi- 
ties are unable to adjust their 
programs to meet the needs of the 
newcomers moving into their 
neighborhoods. They either flee 
to the suburbs, or, if they remain, 
go on seeking to be suburban, 
upper middle class churches min- 
istering to suburbanites in an in- 
ner-city setting. 


Yet on the whole the total 
Southwestern culture in which 
the churches find themselves is a 
dynamic culture, church-centered, 
virile, friendly, optimistic, crea- 
tive. Its resources, economic, 
spiritual, and physical, are vast. 
It is not a crystallized culture, not 
effete, not cynical. Its people are 


nominally and often deeply re-, 


ligious. They are predominantly 
hopeful, eager, confident, willing. 


ANY OF US need a deeper 
theological undergirding and 
more skill in analyzing our cul- 
ture if we are to lead the layman 
of our churches to become in turn 
more adequate analysts of culture 
and more adequate examples and 
exponents of Christian faith. 
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_ Convention Reactions 


Against Price Continue 


J Sen. George Parkhouse, Dal- 
las, attended the San Antonio 
convention, said recently in the 
lobby of the Driskill Hotel, apro- 
pos of Gov. Daniel’s management 
of the convention, “He better 
never use the word ‘morality’ 
again in my presence, and if he 
does I'm going to boo him.” 


/ Ranzell Nickelson, chairman 

of the Robertson County Dem- 
ocratic committee, in a press re- 
lease, charged again that Jake 
Pickle of the state party commit- 
tee “telephoned persons” before 
the county convention urging 
them to rump, “promising them 
that rump delegates would be rec- 
ognized” at the state convention. 


V 


/ The conservative Hereford 

Brand said that the state al- 
ready has a two-party system, but 
both sides consider themselves 
Democrats. Johnson and Rayburn 
by now “should begin to realize 
that harmony through compro- 
mise is not possible,” said the pa- 
per. 


V 


/ The Texas railroad brother- 
Vv hoods’ news bulletin says 
Johnson and Rayburn supported 
Daniel at San Antonio because 
Daniel “promised” them he would 





Political Intelligence 


honor senatorial caucuses. “Then 
the promises were discarded by 
Daniel,” it’s said. “We must have 
leaders who will keep their prom- 
ises.” 





/ In San Antonio, at a meeting 

of the Democratic Women of 
the county, Bernard Lifshutz 
blamed the Governor and his staff 
and the members of the conven- 
tion committee on nominations 
for his ouster from the SDEC. 
Wm. O. Murray, Jr., Yarborough’s 
Bexar manager, blamed the Gov- 
ernor, not Lifshutz’s SDEC re- 
placement, John Peace. Cty. Cmsr. 
Albert Pena, Jr., said one could 
not say Peace didn’t know any 
better. Cty. chairman James 
Knight said harmony was desir- 
able and added, “We've got to 
view politics as they are, not as 
we would like to have them.” The 
Democratic women turned down 
12-11 a resolution sharply criticiz- 
ing Daniel and Peace and began 
work on a less emphatic substi- 
tute. 


V 


/ The Observer noted only two 

defenses of the rejection of 
two of the caucus nominees for 
the SDEC by the state press. Sam 
Wood, in a column in the Fen- 
tress papers, reviewed Daniel’s 
position that the liberals were 
really purging his SDEC mem- 
bers, not the caucus nominees. 
Sam Kinch, in a Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram report, emphasized the 
fact that only two of the 64 SDEC 
nominees had been rejected, a 
much smaller number than in 
previous conventions. 


The Hilton Hotel in San An- 

tonio refused to permit Negro 
members of the Houston delega- 
tion to the state convention to go 
to the delegation’s sixth floor 
headquarters. Thereupon the 
Houston headquarters was moved 
to the lobby. Olon Rogers, spokes- 


\ 


.man of the delegation in the mat- 


ter, protested bitterly to Tom 
Powell, the manager, and said 
Powell told him that not the Hil- 
ton chain, but he, Powell, set poli- 
cies for the San Antonio Hilton. 
“We'll have no separate headquar- 
ters,” Rogers said angrily. “We've 
been in this fight too long.” 


J Ex-Sen. Joe Hill (see last is- 

sue) was denied a _ formal 
apology for his roughing-up at the 
state convention from the San 
Antonio police chief. The explana- 





tion: it might compromise the 
city’s legal position. 


Gov. Daniel is expected to be- 

gin soon conferring with 
county party officials in Austin in 
an effort to promote his plan, 
from which he backed off several 
months ago, to elect county con- 
vention delegates. 


The current SDEC newsletter 

criticizes Sen. Yarborough for 
venturing into a District 9 con- 
vention caucus to try to get his 
campaign manager, Bob Slagle, 
nominated for the SDEC. 


Sen. Ray Roberts, McKinney, 

opposed Slagle, whereupon 
Slagle tapped him on the chest 
and said, “You're dead.” 


/ Yarborough has agreed to 

speak at a statewide Demo- 
cratic rally in Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. 12, and subsequently at fund- 
raising dinners in West Virginia, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, and California. The Demo- 
cratic National Committee speak- 
ers’ bureau said it has many re- 
quests for Yarborough and that 
he has already spoken at party 
meetings in New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska, Virginia, 
New York, and Maryland. 


V 


Sen. Henry Gonzalez says he 

is not interested in running 
for the Congress from San An- 
tonio. This will surprise many 
San Antonians, who have been 
speculating that he and Maury 
Maverick, Jr., might someday 
wind up in the same race for con- 
gressman from San Antonio. Gon- 
zalez likes the Texas Senate. 


J Retrospectively the Observer 

has learned that the Dawson 
Herald, in Navarro County, en- 
dorsed Gonzalez (along with Yar- 
borough and Nokes). In his col- 
umn, “Little D,” Editor Wayne 
Allard wrote July 25: “Of course 
we are a militant liberal and sup- 
port him wholeheartedly. If that 
be political suicide, so be it. We 
are not running for anything but 
JP anyhow, and the Democratic 
nominee will be our man in No- 
vember.” 


/ The Natl. Assn. of Manufac- 

turers and the Texas Manu- 
facturers Assn. go all-out for what 
they call “the States’ Rights Bill” 
S. 337 to curb the Supreme Court. 
TMA in its newsletter says’ both 
Texas senators voted to kill it and 
Johnson “is given full credit” for 
its defeat. TMA encloses a story 
from the Columbia, S.C., Record, 
emphasizing Johnson’s role in kill- 
ing it. 


V 


In the TMA magazine, Ed 

Burris, TMA lobbyist, advo- 
cates electing many Texas public 
officials on a non-partisan basis 
instead of as members of parties. 
“This would enable a free flow of 
voters from one party to another 
without their being subjected for 
a time to a complete loss of any 
franchise power ...” he said. 


The U. S. Justice Dept. claims 

that Gov. Daniel knew his 
tidelands act of 1953 did not give 
Texas automatic title to 10.5 miles 
of the tidelands. In a brief, the 
department said Daniel agreed 
that Congress was leaving the 
matter to the courts or a later act 
of Congress. 


Bascom Timmons writes the 

Dallas Times - Herald from 
Washington that some _ oilmen 
think a majority of the U.S. House 
may be for cutting the depletion 
allowance. 


UAW Local 893 resolved that 
AFL-CIO state conventions 
ought to be held in the summer- 
time (instead of October 20-23 as 
scheduled this year in Houston) 
because “It is good for the labor 





Labor Spends 
For Ralph Again 


WASHINGTON 

(or, as recent Senate 
candidate Bill Blakley had it, 
“out of state”) labor organiza- 
tions sent $12,100 to Texas during 
the recent Senate contest, a por- 
tion or all of it apparently in- 
tended to aid Sen. Ralph Yarbor- 
ough’s re-election campaign, al- 
though none of it went directly 
to Yarborough. 

This became public information 
with the filing of finance reports 
with the House clerk’s office as 
required by law. 

The contributions: 

The Machinists Non-Partisan 
League, $2,000, to the Yarborough 
for Senate Committee (plus $3,100 
to the Texas Machinists Non-Po- 
litical League, purpose not speci- 
fied). 

Committee on Political Educa- 
tion of CWA, $1500 to the Texas 
State AFL-CIO for “Con.-Senate,” 
plus $500 to Grover Cantrell, “Ad- 
lai Republican” candidate for the 
GOP congressional nomination in 
Dallas. 

United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica, Voluntary Political Action 
Fund, $5,000 to the Steelworkers 
District 37 Political Action Com- 
mittee fund at Houston (purpose 
not specified). 

Contributors to the Democratic 
National Committee included W. 
L. Clayton, Houston, $500; J. R. 
Parten, Houston, $3,000; Mrs. Par- 
ten, Houston, $500; Marlin E. 
Sandlin, Houston, $100; W. N. Fos- 
ter, Conroe, $350. 

Parten, Clayton, and Sandlin 
each gave $100 to the “D. C. Com- 
mittee for McCarthy and Prox- 
mire,’ that is, Rep. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy of Minnesota and Sen. 
William Proxmire of Wisconsin. 


National 





movement when wives can attend 
conventions with their husbands.” 
Also resolved for: annual sessions, 
annual pay, repeal of the poll 
tax, party registration. 


Jim Lindsey, chairman of the 

state Democratic executive 
committee, is president of the 
newly chartered Security Savings 
& Loan Assn. of Texarkana. 


y, 


/ Corpus Christi Caller editor- 
ializes, “Texas spends less a 
year on its 42 state parks than 

Corpus Christi does on its city 

parks and recreation facilities.” 








Dazzled 
To the Editor: 


Wasn't that convent 
journed without actually 
the executive committ 
(Maurice) Bullock 
ginning of a demonstrat 
toward the platform, ds 
convention adjourned. If } 
motion for adjournment I 
hear it and I was clos 
form, but he may hav: 
But the point is, in hi 
to forestall the thre 
pleasantness, he adj 
convention without 
the vote on the executive 
tee members and 
elected .... 


notir 


decl: 


The way these conver 
conducted reminds me 
I heard some time ag 
conversation that ensuc 
St. Peter and Satan the 
Ruth got to heaven 
Peter got the Devil on 
wave phone and annour 
are ready to play that bass 
ries.” “All right, but y 
Satan replied. ‘That's 
think!” St. Peter shot 
the baseball great are 
now.” “You'll still lose 
said, with a mocking 1}: 
have all the umpires d 


. Ikard was electec 
Price Daniel's backing, but 
erence to Lyndon J 
Sam Rayburn. Had the c 
been given the opportur 
cord its vote on the 
Governor’s 
nominations for those « 
torial caucuses, thers 
slightest doubt that 
each senatorial district 
its own nominations 
won overwhelmingly 
upset folks in our dele: 
not the ones who voted 
Sewell—we voted 
cause we did not believ« 
mitments, made to the 
by the nominators of I} 
be honored when th 
down. But the boys 
the Ikard majority, dazzled 
brandishing of the namé 
don Johnson and Sam 
were outraged. They d 
ipate in the mass tantrun 
after the unceremoni 


c 


x bie SSRWM Rut 


ment, but they watched awhile 
and stalked out feeling taken, and 
mumbling to each other, “That 
was a pretty raw deal ... I don’t 
so for that.” 


Ho 


a 
1€aisS 


hum. It seems to me the 
are a little less raw each 
convention. At this rate I think 

can be predicted that in 1960, 
with a decent man nominated for 
Governor, we'll have a fair, hon- 
est, and open convention. It’s 
trending that way 

HY PRICE, JR 
Box 33, San Marcos 


Slavery’s Curse 
To the Editor: 

The column by Franklin Jones 
“How Long Will Ignorance 
Reign?” Obs. Sept. 12) is excel- 

nt. The curse of slavery is in- 


deed with us. You have unveiled 
the real motive for putting race 
against race and class against 
lass. We see daily how the “up- 
r-crusters” always try to th 
Negro leaders, liberal white lead- 
and labor leaders in the same 
rel 
We all should properly ‘ind out 
at behind anyone's actions 
hen hat they advocate is t 
accord with well laid down 
ciples and moral concepts 


hose who respond and join mobs 


the ones who will suffer 
hen schools are closed, as you 
ave well said 


EDWIN C. WASHINGTON, JR. 
2600 Flora St., Dallas 4 


Mr. Washington is field secre- 


NAACP.—Ed.) 
An Idea 
To the Editor: 
The story about the Gillespi« 
County Fair (Obs. Aug. 22) sug- 


game 1S one ¢ 


gests that a crap 
integrated institutions 


Texas. The color line is not 
drawn if you have the money and 
the itch to play. Perhaps it would 


lve the problem of high school 
if courses in crap 


offered. The boys 


ntegration 

ooting were ys 

d girls would have some fun 
and socialize harmlessly. 

CARL BRANNIN 

5614 Ridgedale, Dallas 6 


(Extended on next 


page) 











CLASSIFIED 


WANTED FOR ADOPTION 
Anglo couple wishes to legally 
adopt child—preferably, to be 
born. Replies are assured to be 
kept confidential. Please send 
name, address and phone number 
(if any) to The Inquirer, c/o The 
Observer, 504 W. 24th, Austin 5, 


Tex. 
LEGALS 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Brial T. O'Neill Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o’clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o’clock A. M .of Monday the 13th 
day of October, 1958, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 110,830, in which Rosalee 
O'Neill is Plaintiff and Brian T. 
O’Neill is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 17th day of June, 
1958, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said _ parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of Defendant towards 
her of such nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that one child was born of 
said union; that said child is now 
three years of age, that defendant 
should be required to contribute 











a reasonable sum toward 
port of said child id 
care custody and control 

child should be awarded 

tiff; Plaintiff further 

relief, general and spec 

All of which more fully a} ‘ 
from Plaintiff's Original Petitior 
on file in this office and to wi 
reference is here made; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date e i 
issuance, it shall be ret 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MAR 
Clerk of the District 
Travis County, Texas 

Issued and given 
hand and the seal of said ¢ 
office in the City of A 
the 28th day of August, 19 

O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District C 
Travis County, Texa 
GEO. W. BICKLER 
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STATEMENT Required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as 
Amended by the Acts of March 
3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 
39, United States Code, Section 
233) Showing the OWNE RSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCU- 
LATION OF THE TEXAS OB- 
SERVER, published weekly at 
Austin, Texas for Sept. 15, 1958 
1. The names and addresses 

the publisher, editor, 

editor, and _ business 
are: Publisher, Tex rver 

Co., Ltd., 504 West 24th St., Aus- 

tin, Texas; Editor, Ronr 

1017 West 3lst St., Au I 

Managing’ editor, Non ffice 

manager, Sarah Payne 
2. The owner is: (If 

a corporation, its name 

dress must be stated and ; 


and addresses of st 
owning or holding 1 f 
more of total amount 


£ ‘ T¢ 
it 2 4 





not owned by a corporat 
names and addresses of the indi- 


mediately thereunder the nes | 1959.) 


e| 
' 


vidual owners must be given. If 
owned by a partnership or other 
é its name and 






nce ated firm, 
address, as well as that of each 
individual member, must be giv- 
Name, Texas Observer Co., 
Ltd., (Partners: Mrs. R. D. Ran- 
Iph, 1012 Dennis St., Houston, 
Texas, and Ronnie Dugger, 504 


Viest 24th St, Austin, Texas.) 

3. The known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security 
lders owning or holding 1 per- 
nt or more of total amount of 
oonds, mortgages, or other securi- 
ties are If there are none, so 
tate.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in 
cases where the stockholder or 

curity holder appears upon the 

oks of the company as trustee 

r in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corpor- 
ation for whom such trustee is 
acting; also the statements in the 
two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full. knowledge and helief as to 
the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear 
ipon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities 
na capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner 

5. The average number of copies 

f each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above 
was: (This information is re- 
quired from daily, weekly, semi- 
weekly, and _ triweekly newspa- 
pers only.) 5,931. 

RONNIE DUGGER 

Sworn to and subscribed before 
» this 16th day of September, 


€ 
1958 
SARAH M. PAYNE 
(My commission expires June 1], 
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“Kneese's is the only phone 
around here,” said Milton at 
breakfast. “Brown's have one but 
I don’t know whether you can get 
up Coffee Hill or not.” I wanted 
to get back into town for New 
Year's Eve, snow and ice or not, 
and so once again I brought up 
the topic of roads, knowing that 
Milton and Doug would say that 
maybe I could make it perfectly 
all right. with chains, but that it 
would be pretty risky, slick as it 
was. I felt trapped. I had brought 
Sid, who in from Tulane 
for the holidays, out from town 
the night before, and it had be- 
gun to snow on the way. During 
the night the snow had frozen 
over. There nothing to do 
but call Georgia and tell her I 
couldn't make it 


was 


was 


Sid went with me to the Kneese 
place. The lane 
obliterated and I had to guess, 
where it lay by the ditches at the 
side. Sid knew the way by heart 
and kept indicating the direction 
to take. The car lumbered easily 
through the soft and 
then dropping sharply into anal 
unseen hole. At the Kneese’s pas- 
ture Sid got out to open the gate 
The motor died. Sid walked swift- 
ly to the gate. his breath frosting 
the the air. He that black 
hat that he always brings out 
when he comes to the ranch. It 


was smoothly 


snow, 


now 


wore 





Was given to him by a well-mean- 
and in spite of the | 
that such hats are generally | 

unblocked, by old gentle- 
men who have 
than sit on the 
chew tobacco, 


ing neight 
fact 
worn 
ceased to do mor 
front porch and 
I believe he shall, 
rather than offend the relative, 
wear it until it comes apart. It 
is a very sturdy headpiece, and 
will last for a number of years. 
Sid has an astounding apper- 
ceptive mass, but shows no trace | 
of this when he is among the 
ranch people with whom he has 
lived but for the time he’s spent 
in college. However, his speech, | 
which is a terse, British kind 
of speech, distinguishes him—this. 
and his utter shyness. He 
cepted without 





is ac- 
reservation by | 


the White Bluff community, and 
he himself chooses to spend his | 
summers and other vacations on | 


| there had been 


the ranch, in total isolation from 
anyone of his temperament and 
training. He seldom writes letters 
He reads a great deal, writes 
somewhat florid pieces about 
sensitive horses and the land- 
scape, and is a highly technical 
photographer Many years ago 
he found a violin among the 
possessions of a relative and he 
began to master it through some 
manuals he ordered. He has de- 
cided to attend medical school 
now the was formerly an en- 
sign, trained in great secrecy 
at MIT for radar work) with an 
eye to psychiatric study later 
His formal training thus far has 
been in mathematics and the 
physical sciences 

It was quiet with the motor 
dead. Now and then a bit of ice 
dropped brittly from the frozen 
agarita bushes. Away on the hill- 


sides the snow lay in ragged 
patches among the green cedars 


We came upon Kneese’s place 
which consisted of a few un- 
painted buildings standing 
slope. Among them were liveoak 
trees which knitted the buildings 
into a unit. Kneese’s was a som- 
bre, isolated homestead. From | 
around the corner of the house 
came two dogs who stood at the 
gate and barked. A woman came} 
door and stood as we) 
climbed from the car. She was a 
large woman with a knobby wide 
face and unblinking cyes. At last 
she recognized Sid and came upon 
the porch. She yelled at the dogs 
as Sid shouted “How are you, Mrs 
Kneese?” 

“Come on in, Sid,” she said 

On the porch Sid said, “This is 
Carl Brocki, Mrs. Kneese.” 


on a 


to the 
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; very 


pa. 
| Ceal, 


| this 


| consider the matter at all. 


“How do you do. Are you kin to 
the Brocki's around Mason?” 


“Yes. My father is Ed Brocki.” 


“Ohh yess,” she said in a sing- 
ing way, “Ed Brocki's son."’ 


We went into the dark cluttered 
living room with its fireplace of 
unsmoothed rock, once white 
There were some antlers over the 
mantle, and an oval picture of a 
man and woman who wore their 
Sunday clothes. It was a very old 
picture. “Robert isn't feeling 
‘ she told us, as if in apology. 


Winston Bode 


Mr. Kneese rose from a_ bed 
against the wall to greet us. He 
had on all his clothes with the ex- 
ception of his shoes, and he had 
been lying beneath an old-style 
feather bed made of uncovered 
mattress ticking. It looked two 
feet thick though very malleable 
Mr. Kneese was a small man with 
His thin hair was tou- 


well 








a red face 
sled. His blue eyes were stream- 
ing with water and he seemed t 
have difficul; seeing us. He 
spoke in a weak. nauseated voice 
“Hello, Sid,” he said, “have a 
chair.” He his face and 
blinked as he swung his stock- 
inged feet around and looked into 
the fireplace. “No,"’ he said, “I got 
awful sick this morning out at the 
lot and I chust had to come in and 
lie down. I don’t know what’s the 
matter with me.” 


rubbed 


“I think he’s got the flu,”’ said 
Mrs. Kneese. Bertha!” she called, 
“Sid's here.” 


Bertha was a woman in her late 
20's. She was plain, robust, and 
vivacious, giggling a great 
Sid had told about her on 
the way over. She had no suitors 
and was never known to consider 
a misfortune, or rather to 
“How 
she said. We 
snow and I asked 
radio reports on the 


you like this snow?” 
discussed the 
about the 


| roads around there. I had noticed 


their modern cabinet radio that 
gleamed in the light from the win- 
dow. “They're advising people to 


| stay off the roads today and to- 


night,” said Bertha. 


Mrs. Kneese spoke, having anx- 
awaited the chance. “The 
highway men are putting salt on 
the bad places you know, but they 
said it was still pretty dangerous. 
We heard on the 7:35 newscast 
three accidents 
last night between here and San 


iously 


| Antonio.” 


I asked to use the phone and 
went to the brown wooden box 
with its slender jutting speaker 
and bell-shaped receiver at the 
side. I ground the stiffly-turning 
crank and waited for the faraway 
sound of the operator. There was 
a lot of muffled whirring on the 


| line, 


When I finished the call Sid and 
the Kneeses were talking about 
the Kneese’s son, Calvin, who had 
been in the service. I couldn’t tell 
where Calvin was at the present. 
Did you see the picture he sent 
us, Sid?” said Mrs, Kneese. She 
had brought out a golden candy 
box filled with letters and greet- 
ing cards and photographs. “I 
think you showed it to me Easter,” 
said Sid, looking again. He handed 
me a rolled group picture of sail- 
crs. “Mama couldn't find him in 
there till I showed her,” said Ber- 
tha. Calvin Kneese was a very 
youthful blonde boy with Mr. 
Kneese’s sharp, somehow raw or 





chapped-looking features and his 
prominent chin. 


“He came home December the 
19th,” said Mr. Kneese in his 
weary sleepy voice. The others 
were talking also. “He left here on 
the 28th of January,” he said, “and 
he got to San Diego in 39 hours.” 
He spoke in a matter of fact way, 
seeming to concentrate on the 
dates, the factual information. I 
was nearest to him and though he 
looked away at the floor I as- 
sumed he was talking to me, if 
anyone. ‘Did you know that Tony 
Mier was in the same bunch with 


Calvin?” said Bertha to Sid. “This 
is Tony over here.” Mrs. Kneese 
was showing a letter which they 
had received concerning Calvin. 
It was a very laudatory, extrava- 
gant letter. “He sent us a _ post 





card mailed on the 8th of Febru- 
ary, and that was the last time wel 


heard from him,” continued Mr. 
Kneese. 


“Were you betting on the Army 
or the Navy, Sid?” said Bertha 
when the picture and the letter 
had been put away again. 


“I guess I was supposed to take 
the Navy,” said Sid. 


“Did you hear Texas University 
play the Oklahoma University? 
My that was an exciting game.” 


“Oh, I want to hear SMU play 
Baylor this afternoon,” said Mrs. 
Kneese. 


“It’s going to be such an awful 
day for it,” said Bertha. “They 
said this morning that they put 
canvas all over the field.” 


“Is it snowing in Dallas?” Sid 
asked. 


“No, this morning it was sleet- 
ing some but they didn’t think it 





would snow. The announcer said 
they were covering the field with 
canvas, and they thought maybe it 
wouldn't be too messy. 


“What's that 
has?” asked Mrs. Kneese. 
real famous cowboy band?” 


band that SMU 
“That 


“The Mustangs?” 


“I think that’s what they called 
them. They won't be able to 
march this afternoon because of 
the weather. 


“You boys 
I'll lie 


Mr. Kneese = said, 
chust excuse me, I think 
back down.” 


“Oh go right ahead,” said Sid. 
“We've got to be going.” 

Thanks for letting me call.” 

‘Oh you're perfectly welcome,” 
said Mrs. Kneese. “If you're ever 
out here again you have Sid bring 
you over. 

We got in the car and said good- 
bye once more to Mrs. Kneese 
who walked to the porch. “You 
tell Milton and Irma to come see 
us,”” she called to Sid. We drove 
through the gate’ and back along 
the road now made obvious by the 
ruts the car had made on the way 
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The Unit Rule 


To the Editor: 


The editor of the Observer 
needs to climb, if not down from 
an ivory tower, then up from the 
press table at the state conven- 
tion before offering us sweeping 
generalizations about the wicked- 
ness of the unit rule (Obs. Sept. 
19). A modest preoccupation with 
the grubby details of convention 
procedure suggests certain values 
in operating under the unit rule. 

At our present stage of what we 
trust is a transition from personal- 
ism in a one-party situation to re- 
sponsible two-party government, 
the unit rule can be used to make 
conventions more representative 
and less subject to extraneous 
pressures, without needless sacri- 
fice of freedom of discussion or 
decision. Debate can be _ sup- 
pressed and record votes denied, 
with or without the unit rule, so 
long as the elected public officials 
who manage state conventions be- 
lieve the delegates will tolerate 
these high-handed tactics. When 
these gentlemen are convinced 
that the limit of public tolerance 
of a given tactic has been reached, 
they give it up. Consider the aban- 
donment of large scale theft by 
contest and the absence of im- 
ported posses at the San Antonio 
convention. Perhaps by 1962 we 
can expect sergeants - at - arms 
chosen from the delegates and 
conscientious consideration of ev- 
ery contest. 


The mechanics of the record 
vote, which is the ordinary dele- 
gate’s best protection against an 
abuse of power by convention 
leaders, would become more com- 
plicated without the unit rule. 
There would be more profit in de- 
laying significant action expected 
to be controversial if representa- 
tion could be whittled down vote 
by vote, as ordinary delegates 
found it necessary to return to to- 
day’s baby sitter or tomorrow’s 
job. New vistas would open to 
master manipulators of proxies if 
a separate proxy could be pro- 
vided for every delegate. (Long 
before Jake Pickle was known as 
“Port Arthur Pickle,” his per- 
formance at the Mineral Wells 
convention in 1950 had earned him 
the title of “Proxy Pickle.”) 

The importance of the housing 
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committee would be considerably 
increased, as would the import- 
ance of travel experse money. 
Liberal Democrats would have to 
choose their delegates from the 
very old and the very young, two 
groups whose limited financial 
ability is well known, and from 
the self-employed among them. 
The ordinary iiberal Democrat 
who can pay his own traveling 
costs cannot command his own 
time: he works for somebody. His 
employer would be in a much 
better position than now to deter- 
mine the complexion of the coun- 
ty’s delegation to the state con- 
vention. 

Without the unit rule, a local 
minority including a powerful lo- 
cal leader could achieve, not pro- 
portional, but exclusive represen- 
tation at the state convention, in 
defiance of the local majority. 
With the unit rule, delegates 
chosen by a majority are free to 
attend if their interest leads them 
to make the necessary arrange- 
ments and foot the necessary bills. 
A majority of the delegation 
would have to be diverted, or sub- 
verted, or prevented from attend- 
ing before pressures egainst indi- 
vidual delegates would affect the 
outcome of the state convention. 

Without the unit rule, the loca- 
tion of the convention could be- 
come a dominant factor in its out- 
come. The farther a county was 
from the convention city, the less 
likely it would be to poll its full 
delegate strength, unless proxies 
from other counties were allowed. 
Pickle would love this provision. 
The present basis for convention 
representation leaves much to be 
desired; but it does reflect, if not 
the number of active Democrats 
in a given county, at least the 
number of voters in the county 
participating in the selection of 
the gubernatorial candidate who 
usually seeks to dominate the con- 
vention. The unit rule tends to 
preserve the proportional balance 
among counties. 


Far from rendering debate su- 
perfluous, the unit rule can be used 
to promote debate. Intelligent pre- 
sentation of meaningful issues on 
the platform can be followed by 
debate on a small scale, with a 
broad participation, in every dele- 
gation which must decide how to 
cast its vote under the unit rule. 





The unit rule can, furthermore 
permit the presence in the local 
delegation’s debate of spokesmen 
for the local minority’s point of 
view. Where a local convention is 
2 contest between organized fac- 
tions, the unit rule makes it pos- 
sible to allow the minority token 
representation without risking the 
loss of the delegation after the 
majority has been won. If each 
separate delegate must reflect the 
majority view to preserve the vic- 
tory, every delegate must be a 
sophisticated, convinced member 
of the local majority. 


An interim body, like the state 
executive committee, is more rep- 
resentative if its individual mem- 
bers, having been named by a rep- 
resentative caucus, are free to ex- 
press their various individual 
points of view during the lengthy 
terms of office. Convention dele- 
gates, however, serve for one day. 
For that day they are not individ- 
uals representing themselves 
alone. They are delegates, repre- 
senting‘a local majority, most of 
whom are not in attendance at the 
convention. The unit rule delivers 
convention leadership from the 
impossible chore of promoting and 
preserving a representative at- 
tendance of representative indi- 
vidual delegates. It provides a 
group predictable enough to serve 
as a basis for tentative planning 
and protection against a situation 
where the well-heeled and the un- 
scrupulous would enjoy intolera- 
ble advantages over rank-and-file 
delegates. 

MARGARET B. CARTER 
2816 Sixth Ave., Fort Worth 10 


CONSOLATION 
To the Editor: 

It’s an ill wind that blows no 
one good. Orville has decreed that 
while a brawny football 
gives out in the flesh to battle for 
a phantom Central High, classes 
shall continue by way of televi- 
sion. Sooner or later, the Gov- 
ernor is going to discover that 
there are colored children attend- 
ing these classes by watching their 
TV sets, and then, he is going to 
take television off the air! Think 
of it, fellow sufferers. No more 
saddle sores and gunpowder burns 
from watching those adult west- 
erns and adulterous Easterns. Oh 
boy! FRANKLIN JONES 
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